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he absorb himself in the sufFerings and passions of the
character he portrayed, that he left the stage as debilitated
as if he had passed through the actual crisis.

This complete absorption produced the inevitable reac-
tion. He sought diversion in the simplest forms, and the
daytime was spent in such rest as he could snatch from
the routine responsibilities of his busy life. Both Jeffer-
son and Irving had an inestimable advantage over him in
this respect. To them, as to Bernhardt and Coquelin,
the night's work was play. They could devote their days
to giving and receiving visits, to entertaining and lecturing,
with the complete success which is the result of abandon-
ment as well as of resources, and they exacted no price
from their performance at night.

Mansfield was a nervous wreck when he reached the
lecture platform. He dared not trust to improvisation or
memory, but wrote his discourse out carefully and read it
word for word. His style in such compositions had at
times an oratorical swing and yielded periods of power.
For the most part, however, he was more impressed with
the responsibility of telling truths than setting off rhetorical
fireworks. He was crisp, literal, and matter of fact.
Once he got possession of himself, and that subtle sixth
sense, by which the artist feels the responsiveness and
sympathy of his audience, told him he had control of his
hearers, his ease returned and he read with moving persua-
sive authority, and his hands, eyes, and countenance
became graphic interpreters of his theme. He seldom
digressed.

The first Chicago address was delivered at the Uni-
versity, in Kent Theatre. Though the novelty of Mans-
field's first public utterance made it of national interest
he approached the occasion only as an afternoon chat into a performance, so completely didrass hims, Soldiers, Townspeople.e-occasional piece
